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A Challenge 


Consumers depend upon the products of 
the farm for food and clothing. The farmer 
depends upon the consumer for the income 
which makes it possible for him to be both 
consumer and producer. In other words, 
each must live if the other is to live. 

Together they have gone through the 
war and the months of reconversion. They 
have borne the intimate personal suffering 
of war. Each has felt the impacts of war's 
restraints upon the day’s activities. All 
have felt the satisfaction of the victory. 

But, now, with the war's end and the 
acute period of reconversion over, we all 
look toward the best use of the productive 
and consuming capacities which were built 
under the stress of war. 

A few weeks ago Secretary Anderson 
talked about the best use of the agricul- 
tural plant as it stands today. He talked in 
terms of the farmer and the consumer. He 
talked about an agricultural plant for 25 
percent greater consumption than it did 
before the war, and all of it with little 
extra land used for the accomplishment. 
He spoke of what we had borrowed from 
the fertility stored up in the millions of 
acres from the conservation efforts of the 
thirties and emphasized the continuation of 
returning to the soil that which we take 
from it. He pointed out the need for bet- 
ter diets for many of our people and the 
emergency needs for the hungry in other 
lands and that our farm plant, because of 
its ability, can meet all demands. 

But how are we to make the best use of 
this great going agricultural plant that 
has been built so well, and that has ar- 
tained such heights of productivity in the 


past few years? How are we to make use 
of it for the interrelated activities cf both 
the producer and the consumer? 

Secretary Anderson says, ‘One of the 
results of all these changes is an agricul- 
tural plant which produces far more in 
total, and is geared to the economy of, a 
period in which the demand for farm prod- 
Now we 
have ahead of us the twin problems of 


ucts wis never fully satisfied. 


maintaining profitable outlets for the ex- 
panded capacity of our agricultural plant 
and of adjusting the output of that plant 
to the demands of a peacetime economy.”’ 

Congress attacked the problem on a 
long-time range when it passed the Re- 
search and Marketing Act. This act sup- 
plied the principal link which had been 
missing from the chain on the farm pro- 
gram drive wheel. The act authorizes a 
scientific attack on the shortcomings of our 
distribution system as it applies to agri- 
cultural products. It is based on two funda- 
that farm 
production puts greater responsibilities on 


mentals—one, our increased 
our distribution system; and, two, that we 
want to perfect our distribution within 
the framework of Americar free enterprise. 

But in order to make the best use of the 
agricultural plant for both consumer and 
the farmer, Anderson says, 
“Agriculture by itself cannot assure the 


Secretary 


opportunity to use the agricultural plant 
fully and efficiently. Advancement in busi- 
ness and industry must keep pace with the 
Unless we 
have the kind of employment and _pur- 


advancement in agriculture. 


chasing power needed in the cities, farm- 
ers can easily produce wasteful surpluses. 
And that brings up another inescapable 
fact—no matter how abundantly farmers 
produce, we know from past experience 
that a good diet will not be assured for the 
people of the cities and towns unless those 





people have the food dollars they need, 
And so, much of the answer to the question 
of how to make the best use of our farm 
plant will have to come from those who 
are not in the business of producing food 
and fiber.”’ 

Agriculture, therefore, challenges jp. 
dustry and labor to match production with 


production, to replace the old economy of 


scarcity with a new economy of abundance, 
Agriculture issues the challenge with full 


assurance that it can live up to its part of 


the bargain. 

Agriculture cannot close up shop. Ir’ 
a going concern. It’s in high gear. Those 
who run the shop live by producing. 
Their fulfillment in life is the care of their 
land and their stock and making the most 
of it for themselves and for others. They 
want as few restrictions as are compatible 
with the best interest of all. They recog. 
nize their full interdependence with in. 
dustry and labor, which 1s their complete 
dependence upon the ultimate consumer, 

Secretary Anderson continued, ** Ameri- 
can agriculture as a whole has the pro- 
ductive capacity to meet the demands of an 
expanding economy, and it has the desire 
to use that capacity. Agriculture has an 
effective program to direct its production 
into the most needed channels and the 
programs to protect individuals agains: 
hazards of short-run fluctuations of pric: 
and demand. I think it is no exaggeration 
to say that if industry were as well pre- 
pared as produce the 
amounts and kinds of goods that consumers 
want, and if industry were as well organ- 


agriculture to 


ized to cooperate in meeting short-term 
emergencies and long-term national poli- 
cies, we would be more certain of a long. 
term future of prosperity. 

‘Agriculture has a real challenge t 
throw down to the rest of our economy 
Agriculture has the productive capacit) 
to meet the demands of an expanding 
economy; it has the desire to use tha 
capacity. It can use it fully and efficient} 
and for the good of all of us if the rest 0 
the economy can match the pace set bj 
agriculture.” 
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Making Dieams Come True 


Here's how one farm family is 
making its way down the road 
of better farming toward secu- 
ity and a farm of their own. 


A simple, hard-working, self-respecting 
farm family, the Jesse Dillons of Forsythe 
County, N. C., have never made extrava- 
gant claims of life nor asked special favors 
of fate. All their lives the mother and 
father have worked hard to get ahead, 
hurrying from one job to another in the 
fields and barnyards to make good use 
of every daylight hour and then toiling 
extra hours by lamp light to give their 
eight children a better chance than they 
had. Yet 5 years ago, as Jesse Dillon and 
his wife Hattie were just entering into 
their middle forties, they had reason to 
wonder where all their striving would lead. 

Despite their good reputation as farmers 
and as people, the Dillons hadn't been able 
to rent a farm large enough to yield them 
a secure living in return for their hard 
work. To rent a larger place they would 
need more equipment and operating money 

Where to get the credit necessary to 
swing a larger, better farm? The Dillons 
had character and determination, but they 
hadn't accumulated enough worldly pos- 
sessions to be reckoned a “‘safe’’ credit 
risk by a commercial loan agency. In fact, 
about all Jesse Dillon had to show for 30 
years of tenant farming was two old 
mules, a cow, a little makeshift farm 
machinery, and a few household effects. 
That is, if you don’t count his good wife 
and eight healthy, hard-working kids. 

Jesse figured the cash value of all his 
goods and chattels at about $321—not 
enough to secure an adequate loan for 
operating a larger farm. 

That was when Farm Security Adminis- 
tration stepped into the picture for the 
Dillons. At the suggestion of a bank 
which could not make the loan on the 
basis of security the Dillons could offer, 
they applied for a rehabilitation loan, 
submitting evidence from their neighbors 
that they were thrifty, competent farmers 
who would work hard and pay their debts. 
After a committee of leading farmers in the 
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A big garden cuts food costs and provides better eating. Mrs. Dillon and daughter 
Anise are here shown shelling their faverite green beans for use for seed next year. 


community passed on the application, 
Jesse and Hattie Dillon were granted a loan 
in the amount of $455 for purchase of 
livestock and equipment and for family 
expenses essential for doing a better job. 

Now 5 years later, the Dillons have 
paid back their original rehabilitation loan 
in full, as well as later borrowings, and 
have saved enough so that they are now 
ready to make a down payment on a farm 
as soon as they can find a good one for sale 
at a fair price. 

They've come a long way in 5 years— 
and on an uphill road. The story of the 
ascent they've made typifies the sort of 
thing many hard-working, determined 


farm families have been able to do for 
themselves with the help of the Farm 
Security program, which is now adminis- 
tered by the Farmers Home Administration. 

It is heartening to see the Dillons in 
their home, to sense their quiet optimism, 
and to hear from their own lips the prog- 
ress they have been able to make by dint 
of hard work and a little help in the way of 
a government loan, and supervision in 
planning to get the most out of their farm 
in terms of better living and better income. 

After a year under the rehabilitation 
loan program, the Dillons were able to 
rent a. larger, better farm than the one on 
which they were living back in 1940. 
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Their present farm in Forsythe County is 
207 acres, with 80 crop acres as compared 
to the 150-acre farm with 30 crop acres 
which they rented in Stokes County. Not 
only do they have a larger acreage now 
but the land in the new farm is better and 
the Dillons have built up the soil by good 
farming practices. 

With better livestock and equipment, 
the Dillons now are able to have a larger 
acreage under cultivation. Also, as a 
result of the better job of farming they are 
able to get a larger crop yield from every 
Their rehabil- 
itation loan enabled them to buy fertilizer 
With the aid 
of the FSA farm supervisor they also 
worked out a plan for rotating crops and 
for following the tobacco with a cover 


acre of land in cultivation. 


needed to build up the soil. 


crop of rye. The rye is turned under to 
enrich the soil, so that it will grow more 
tobacco and feed for livestock. 

Before they went into the rehabilitation 
program, Mrs. Dillon tried to hatch her 
chickens. Despite all her efforts, 
she often lost about half of her chicks and 
those she did raise were only fair layers. 

On the advice of the FSA home super- 
visor she chinked up an old shed for a 
brooder house and tried buying blood- 
tested chicks, and applying scientific 
methods to prevent poultry disease and 
increase egg production. Results con- 
vinced Mrs. Dillon that this practice pays, 
as the improved flocks gave more eggs 
in return for the feed and labor invested. 
At first, it wasn’t all smooth sailing, 
however, for the Dillons were inexperienced 


own 


in the mysteries of chinking and failed to 
put salt in the clay with which they filled 
the cracks in the brooder house. The 
dry weather came, and, without salt to 
hold the moisture, the clay chinking 
dryed and fell out. 

A less persistent family would probably 
have given up the idea of a brooder house 
then and there—and with it the idea of 
raising blood-tested chicks. 
Dillons—they started all over again, 
rechinking the brooder shed, this time 
with salted clay. 

Now Mrs. Dillon raises blooded chicks 
each year as a matter of course. This year 
she bought 150and raised 151, thanks to the 
few “‘extras,’’ the hatchery put in and the 
fact that the tested chicks are sturdier and 
that she is careful to make use of the new 
scientific knowledge she has gained about 
care and feeding of poultry. 


Not so the 


More eggs to cat and more egg money 
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well repaid the Dillons for following the 
advice of the home supervisor and for not 
giving up the whole idea of raising tested 
chicks after the chinking fell out of the 
brooder house. More chicken dinners, 
too, rewarded their efforts. 

Those chicken dinners, incidentally, 
loomed mighty big in the memory of Odell 
Dillon, the oldest son of the family, all 
the time he was away in the service. 

During the 18 months he was in Europe 
with the Artillery, the going got pretty 
hard sometimes—and then Odell 
grateful for the strength and endurance 
that good food and hard work on a pros- 
pering farm had developed in him. He 
was grateful too that in the midst of 
danger he was not tortured with any 
feeling of insecurity about his parents and 
his brothers and sisters. It was good to 
know that his family was snugly situated 
on a good farm where they were sure of 
having three square meals a day. Odell 
can remember the time when their farm 
wasn't so good, and there wasn’t so much 
to eat though the Dillon family obeyed 
all the copy book rules about working 
hard and being thrifty. 


was 


A New Start 


Let’s go back to 1941, the year when 
the Dillons made their new start with a 
rehabilitation loan. 

To do a really efficient job of farming 
it’s important that the family be well fed 
and healthy. Obviously husky people 
who can do a good day’s work are better 
risks than those who are below par from 
lack of food or medical care. 

This common sense idea is recognized in 
the supervision and administration of 
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Growing your own livestock feed pays, th 
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rehabilitation loans, both as they were 
originally made by the Farm Security 
Administration and as they are now being 
carried forward by the Farmers Home 
Administration. 


For this reason, the original loan which | 


the Dillons got back in 1940 provided for 
essential family living expenses as well as 
for farm operating expenses. Also, an 
FSA home supervisor worked with Mrs, 
Dillon on plans to make the most out of 
her budget for family living expenses. 

Mrs. Dillon and the home supervisor 
decided it would be wise to enlarge the 
family garden and to grow a greater 
variety of vegetables than in the past. So 
they budgeted $9 for vegetable seed— 
enough to buy yellow squash, beets, lima 
beans, carrots, and marglobe tomato seeds 
as well as to put in the old stand-by beans 
and potatoes and turnips. Buying s0 
much seed took a big hunk out of the 
limited funds allotted to living expenses 
and Mrs. Dillon thought a while about 
putting out that much before the home 
supervisor convinced her that the extra 
vegetables would more than pay for the 
added cost. 

They did too. From the produce of her 
garden, Mrs. Dillon put up about 700 
quarts of fruits and vegetables. That was 
quite a contrast to the 200 quarts she put in 
This larger 


supply of home-canned goods not only 


the cupboard the year before. 


enabled the Dillons to eat better than they 
did during previous winters but also it 
saved them money. With more home- 
produced food to fall back on, they didn’t 


have torun upsuch a big bill at the grocery 
As a result they felt justified in 
buying a pressure canner the next year— 


store. 





which father Dillon was picking when this picture was taken will come in handy next winter 
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and this canner is still one of Mrs. Dillon’s 
most treasured possessions. 

Though their family is smaller now 
since the two oldest daughters have 
marricd and left home, the Dillons still 
killed two fat hogs last fall. They felt 
doubly lucky to have a store of 350 pounds 
of pork on hand to see them through the 
winter as they read about meat prices. 
And not least among the blessings for 
which they thank their lucky hogs is a 
goodly supply of home-made soap which 
they made from the waste fat salvaged 
from the animal’s carcasses. If it hadn’t 
been for the home-made soap, they would 
all have to go dirty because they couldn’t 
buy any soap, says Mrs. Dillon. 

In having a cow to start with, the 
Dillons were better off than many farm 
families who obtain rehabilitation loans. 
Still, one old cow couldn't be expected to 
keep a family of 10 abundantly supplied 
with milk. 

Why not use part of the loan money to 
buy a second cow? By raising most of her 
feed, it shouldn’t cost much to keep her. 
And when both cows were fresh, probably 
there would be extra milk to peddle after 
the family drank their fill. 

When the idea was put to them that 
way by the FSA farm and home super- 
visors, the Dillons thought it was worth 
atry and gladly agreed to use part of their 
loan money to buy an extra cow. Every- 
thing worked out happily. Now 5 years 
later, the Dillon farm boasts two cows and 
two heifers. They wonder how they ever 
got along without a steady supply of milk 
or the milk checks which come in so handy. 

To the best of their knowledge this hard- 


> 
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Anise and her ma take good care of the poultry they raised from Many hands ma 
blood-tested chicks. They're well repaid in eggs and egg money. 


working family had always been good 
farmers, as had their parents before them. 
But new times call for new ways and the 
Dillons are glad to be learning with the 
times. In almost every phase of their 
farming operations, the Dillons have 
profited from scientific advice and expert 
help in planning which they got with 
their government loan. For example, the 
farm supervisor convinced Mr. Dillon that 
it would pay him to raise more feed for 
his livestock and poultry. 

Before they got their loan in 1940, the 
Dillon’s total crop acreage was only 7% 
acres in tobacco and 14 acres of corn, plus 
a small garden. The following year, they 
put in 6's acres of rye, 2 acres of crimson 
clover, 7 acres of wheat, 2 acres of oats, 
and 9 acres of lespedeza, besides the usual 
acreage of corn and tobacco, and a larger 
garden. Not only did they increase their 
planted acreage, they also stepped up 
per acre production on the old cultivated 
tract through the use of fertilizer and 
improved farming methods. The extra 
crops and livestock feed brought extra 
profits and better, cheaper family eating. 

In 1942, the Dillons moved to their 
present farm which ts larger and has better 
land. They were able to rent the new farm 
because they had built up their credit and 
equipment sufficiently to convince their 
new landlord that they could operate the 
larger farm successfully. 

Each succeeding year, the Dillons have 
worked hard to do a better farming job 
and increase their savings. Their goal is 
that of every farm tenant family: To own 
a farm of their own. 

By dint of hard work, the Dillons are 


et 
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r.): John Dillon, an in-law, Odell, Anise, and ma and pa Dillon. 


now within hailing distance of this goal. 
They have applied for a farm purchase loan 
from the Farmers Home Administration 
and their application has been approved by 
a committee of farmers who know them 
well. 

The only obstacle now in the way of 
their life-long ambition to own their own 
farm is to find a good farm for sale at the 
right price. The Dillons have waited and 
worked a long time for the chance to buy 
a farm—and they don’t want to spoil their 
They 
agree with the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration that it would be reckless to pay 


chance by doing anything hasty. 


too much for their land. 

Explaining the deep-rooted urge of 
tenant families to have a farm of their 
own, Mrs. Dillon spoke of the uncertainty 
that comes from having to rent. 

“When you're old they don’t want 
you,” she said simply. 

Fear of being without a farm on which 
they can make a decent living is not 
presently with the Dillons, since they have 
accumulated enough livestock and equip- 
ment to operate a good-sized farm profit- 
ably. Their present landlord wants to 
keep them on the place they are now 
farming. 

What’s more, the Dillons have saved 
enough cash to pay current operating costs 
of the farm without going into debt for 
their crop. 

““Tt’s mighty nice to have something to 
show for your work at the end of the 


year,’’ says Mr. Dillon thankfully. ‘‘It’s 


hard when you have to go in debt for your 
crop so deep that there’s nothing left over 
after you pay the bank.”’ 
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Most anyone can use a little extra cash— 


a little pin money. It comes in handy for 
a new ski suit for junior, a special dress 
you wanted but one that just couldn’t be 
found in the budget, a new chair, or a little 
trip to visit Aunt Susie. And a nice thing 
about pin money is that it can very often 
be made out of a hobby, or the exercise of 
some skill or talent one possesses and truly 
likes to use. In fact, earning it can be a 
definite pleasant pastime. Of course, 
there is some work connected with earning 
it but isn’t the kind of work that falls into 
the class of daily routine duties of business 
and homemaking. 

The Farmers Home Administration has 
helped many of the families who borrowed 
money from it to buy or operate farms 
to find ways to make extra cash for the 
little things that they just cannot squeeze 
out of their regular income. 

Reports from hundreds of families 
revealed scores of ingenious ways in which 
they supplemented their regular income 
with pin money from jobs they had fun 
doing. Some of the sources of income 
could only be worked out on the farm or 
in small towns. Still many of the ways 
they found can be adapted by the city 
dweller to his more crowded way of life. 

There was the Missouri family whose 
hobby was collecting shells and rocks and 
making them into novelties for the house. 
It wasn’t much of a jump from that to 
making them for sale. They not only 
used their own ideas in originating pieces 
but are taking orders from customers for 
any object he would like made. 

A middlewest woman, a skilled seam- 
stress, in her spare time made baby dresses 
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from remnants of the clothes she made for 
her children. They sold like hot cakes. 

A woman from Arkansas likes to do 
a little heavier but well-paying job on 
the side. Using the native cedar from 
their farm she fashions cedar chests for 
her own use and for sale. She also makes 
folding ironing boards. 

An Arkansas family makes a holiday 
and money too by tramping through the 
countryside gathering roots and barks that 
have medicinal quality and selling them 
to a large chemical firm. 

A Southern woman enjoys the perfume 
of honeysuckle and then uses the vines to 
make baskets. After winning prizes at 
fairs she began receiving orders to the 
point that turned her love of the blossoms 
into nice pin money. 

Still another Arkansas woman started 
out making furniture for her own lawn 
from scrap lumber and ended up earning 
an extra income by designing and making 
and selling lawn decorations, corner 
shelves, bookends, and tie racks to her 
neighbors around town. 

Other ways of picking up pin money 
are: repairing old furniture; making quilts; 
repairing shoes; raising canary birds to 
sell; knitting and crocheting dresses, chil- 
dren’s caps and coats; making dolls from 
rags, corn chucks and corn silk; making 
hooked, crocheted or pliated rugs from 
old clothes, scraps of material. 

And last but not least, down South a 
man picked up some extra money by rais- 
ing peacocks for their feathers. 

Yes, making pin money can be profitable 
and fun. 





It was money in the bag for a Mississippi 
woman who crocheted bedspreads from the 
ravelings of feed sacks; and from sample 
flour sacks she made quilts. The bedspread 
brought her $25 with no outlay for 
material. From the sack ravelings she also 
made candlewick bedspreads, table cloths, 
luncheon sets, hot dish mats, roller and tea 
towels, sheets, pillow cases, dresser scarfs, 
mattress covers, and napkins. In addition 
to income from her sales she won seven 
prizes on her handiwork at the county fair. 
Here was achievement recognition, and 
extra money all in one job. 





Trimming hats 1s always a source of pin 
money for a housewife gifted in that 
direction. 
trimmed hats she made them for good 


A Louisiana woman not only 


extra money. Gathering the native pal- 
metto leaves, she allowed them to dry 
until they were white, smooth and pliable. 
Then she ripped them into strips of 
desirable widths dependent upon the hat 
to be made. These she braided, shaping 
into a hat when sewed together. Every- 
thing she did entirely by hand including 
the lining. In addition to the extra 
income from the sales of them she also 
has no hat bill for her family. 
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A Louisiana farmer and his family make 
brooms in their spare time. It is easy to 
do and it is fun. The binder he made at 
home for less than $4. Each year he put 
in a patch of broomstraw making an 
effort, each time he planted, to select only 
the best seed. The family takes pride in 
turning out really good brooms and mak- 
ing enough cash on the side to buy quite 
a few extras it would not have other- 
wise had. Of course, you don’t need a 
patch of broomstraw to do this trick for 
the straw can be purchased at low cost. 
They were good brooms so they sold easily. 
These new brooms swept clean cash. 





If you like to whittle there’s no sense 
in just sitting and whittling. At least 
that’s what a Tennessee farmer who liked 


to whittle when he rested found out. He 
always thought, when he was hard at 
work, of the pleasant relaxation to come. 
One day while he was cutting wood he 
decided the fine hickory he was felling 
would make good ax handles so in his 
leisure time he not only engaged in his 
favorite pastime, but while doing it he 
turned out ax handles which he sold locally 
for a nice figure. His investment besides 
his pleasure was 10 cents worth of sand- 
Paper, which isn’t so much. 
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Here’s a way to put your pets to work. 
It is good for them and profitable to you. 
At least that’s what a retired Montanan 
learned when he bought 2 Angora rabbits 
that quickly turned into 14, all produc- 
ing a good to superior grade of wool. 
He kept the rabbits in self-cleaning indi- 
vidual hutches in a building not far from 
the house. The wool is sheared every 
3 months. It is 3 inches or longer in 
length with the price going up depending 
on the length and whiteness of the hair. 
The 14 rabbits yielded about 2 pounds of 
wool a clipping. They gave the retired 
man a pleasant but not too strenuous job. 





For one who has a flair for painting and 
drawing, it’s time already to think of next 


Christmas. That is if you want to make 
the nice sum of Christmas money an Iowa 
woman made out of Christmas cards. In 
the years in which she had time she colored 
Christmas cards and hand lettered the 
names of the buyers on them. When 
household duties became too heavy she 
no longer could find the time to paint. 
She still made her Christmas money out 
of hand lettering the cards she sold. A 
year round thing could be made out of this 
by doing birthday and other greeting 
cards. 





That flower garden your going to put in 
this spring can, with a little foresight 
in planning, bring in enough money to 
make a nice payment on a new refrigerator 
or maybe buy next winter's coat. That’s 
what a housewife in Arkansas found when 
she turned byproducts of her favorite 
hobby—gardening—into a tidy piece of 
cash. She sowed and cultivated plants 
and bulbs for sale. These she marketed 
in the spring and through the growing 
season she sold cut flowers at the same 
little market she established on her lawn. 
The pleasures of gardening with its benefi- 
cial exercise also paid off in cash. 





The making of book covers is an art, old 
in every land. Most schools children learn 


how to make them. A Mississippi Valley 
woman has turned them into a source of 
pin money. The work she does is not as 
elaborate as the old Persian covers but is 
one with a new twist that anyone can 
make. She makes the covers the regular 
way out of attractive cloth in the usual 
way, but then she either sews or glues on 
a heavy sheet of cellophane over the cloth. 
This keeps the book cover from never 
getting dirty or fingermarked. It can 
be kept bright and clean by wiping off 
occasionally. And it saves books too. 











Meat grading again voluntary — 


Compulsory meat grading went 
out with the removal of price 
controls. Now U. S. grades will 
appear on meats only if packers 
request them, as many did in 
prewar years. Here is brief re- 
fresher course on meat grades. 

Meat came out from under wartime ceil- 
ing prices on October 15, 1946. More 
than 4 years of compulsory meat grading 
ended shortly thereafter. 
gency measures—actually two parts of one 
regulation—had served consumers well 
during the years in which they were in 


These two emer- 


effect. 

July 13, 1942, was the date on which 
OPA announced that beef and veal sold at 
wholesale must be graded according to 
U. S. Government specifications of qual- 
ity. Wholesale and retail price schedules, 
said OPA, must be related to the grades 
stamped on each meat carcass. It was 
the simplest way to set fair ceiling prices 
for all cuts and kinds of meat. 

And so meat grading went to war. 
From being an unregulated civilian whose 
first name was ‘‘voluntary,’’ U. S. meat 
grades had to get in step and take over 
the term “‘compulsory.”’ 

Approximately 90 percent of all the 
beef, veal, lamb, and mutton sold during 
the war years was federally graded. It 
was stamped ‘‘Choice,’’ “‘Good,”’ “*Com- 
mercial,’’ “*Utility,’’ “‘Cutter,’’ or “‘Can- 
The latter two grades seldom 
**Prime,’’ of 


ner.”” 
appeared in retail shops. 
which there was never very much, was 
combined with **Choice’’ for the duration. 
Some farmers and others who had class 3 
slaughter licenses were permitted by the 
Department of Agriculture to do their own 
_ grading. They used letters in place of the 
official USDA grade terms—AA for Choice, 
A for Good, B for Commercial, and C for 
Utility. That’s the of the two 
kinds of grade stamps you may have 
noticed on meat at your market. From 
now on the only official Federal grade 
designations will be U. S. Prime, U. S. 
Choice, U. S. Good, etc. 

These terms were familiar to 


story 


many 











No doubt about what kind of meat you are getting when you see the U. S. Grade Stamp. 


Consumers can ask their retailer to get Government graded and stamped meat for them. 


consumers long before the war. U. S. 
graded and stamped meat first offered to 
retail markets in May 1927 proved so 
popular that by 1941—the last year of the 
voluntary basis—over 868 million pounds 
were officially graded and stamped. This 
was approximately 10 percent of all 
meat—except pork—sold commercially. 
It was producers, not consumers, who 
first called for uniform standards for grades 
of dressed beef. By the turn of the century 
cattle trading and meat buying were on 
such a national scale that ranchers, trad- 
ers, and buyers all felt the need of a stand- 
ard terminology for referring to various 





Oven roasts come from higher grades. 
Look for the U. S. grade stamps to be sure. 


degrees of excellence in cattle and beef. 
They needed terms that meant the same 
thing to the ranchers in the Southwest, 
packers in Chicago, and buyers from all 
over the country. 

The University of Illinois undertook to 
make a study of these terms and in 190 
published its findings in a bulletin. In 
1916, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
making much use of the Illinois publica- 
tion, set up the first Federal tentative 
grade standards for market classes and 
grades of beef. These were not intended 
as quality grades for consumers but wert 
prepared at the urgent request of industry 





Pot roast from lower grade beef can bes 
flavorsome dish. Slow cooking does it 
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for volume and price information from a 
neutral source. This was the beginning 
of market news reporting. 

During the first World War these 
standards were used in the selection of 
meat for the armed forces and for our 
Allies. Soon after the war, commercial 
concerns, hotels, steamship lines, and 
restaurants began to specify by their 
purchase orders beef which met the U. S. 
standards. It was not long before tentative 
grade standards for lamb, mutton, and 
veal were also formulated. 

It was 10 years later, 1926, that as a 
result of hearings, the grade standards for 
beef were revised and officially promulga- 
ted by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

On the morning of May 2, 1927, packing 
plants in seven of our large cities opened 
their doors to meat graders of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture who had come 
at the company’s invitation to grade and 
stamp the meat. That was the teal 
beginning of quality grading as we know 
it. At first only the Prime and Choice 
grades were graded. A year later‘ Good” 
was added to the list, and before so very 
long the service included all grades of beef, 
veal, lamb, and mutton. 


It’s All Meat 


Before the characteristics of the various 
grades are described, there is one important 
thing to remember: There is no material 
difference in the nutritional value of 
different grades and cuts of lean beef. You 
can get just as much protein, just as many 
minerals and vitamins, out of pot roast as 
from porterhouse. Lean meat 
meat. 


is lean 


Low grades take more cooking 
time, high grades take more money. 
Which do you have most of? 

Many delicious dishes are made from the 
less aristocratic cuts, and smart house- 
wives will buy grades that fit their pocket- 
books and time schedules best. 





Lines of fat, called ‘’marbling’’, are plenti- 
ul in higher grades, absent in lower ones. 
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Now for the Grades 


U. S. grade names are imprinted on the 
meat with a roller stamp which leaves a 
purple, ribbonlike mark the entire length 
of the carcass. Incidentally, the purple 
is a harmless vegetable dye which usually 
disappears during cooking. Most retail 
cuts should show at least a part of the 
grade stamp. 

Here are the grades for beef and what 
they mean: 

U.S. PRIME.—This is the highest grade 
of beef obtainable. The quantity is very 
limited and is used largely by exclusive 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, etc. Most con- 
sumers consider beef of this grade to be 
uneconomical because of the abundance of 
fat. The lean is very firm and velvety in 
appearance; the fat is usually white and 
very firm and brittle, and the marbling 
(intermingling of fat within the lean) is 
very extensive and uniform. 

U. S. CHOICE.—This is the highest grade 
commonly found in retail shops. Meat 
labeled ‘*Choice’’ is smooth and velvety 
in appearance. The lean is bright and 
may range from pale to deep red in color, 
with marbling which is readily apparent 
throughout the lean. The fat covering is 
moderately thick, white, or creamy white 
in color. 

U.S.GOOD.—The lean is moderately 
smooth and velvety, light to dark red 
with some marbling. I[t usually has a 
slightly thinner covering of fat than 
“Choice,”’ and the fat may show a yellow- 
ish tinge. 

U.S. COMMERCIAL.—The lean may be 
somewhat soft and watery or slightly 
coarse. The color of the lean may vary 
from light to dark red but there is prac- 
tically no marbling. The fat covering is 
usually thin, and may be slightly yellow 
and soft. This grade gives good results 
when cooked in moist heat, as for a pot 
roast or stew. 
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Swiss steak needs no apology when skill- 
fully seasoned, cooked slowly, carefully. 
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Steaks for broiling are cut from higher 
grades of beef; require quick cooking. 





Clever chefs are proud of tasty stews they 
make from lower grades of beef or lamb. 





The “lowly” hamburger is no longer lowly. 
Instead it’s a favorite way to serve beef. 
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U.S. UTILITY.—The lean meat is light to 
very dark red and rarely shows any 
marbling. The very thin fat covering 
varies from grayish white to decidedly 
yellow. Much of the beef of this grade is 
produced from animals quite advanced in 
age. This grade is relatively low in price 
and, like the Commercial grade, should be 
used for dishes which require long, slow, 
moist cooking. Similar characteristics 
are exhibited by the various grades of veal, 
lamb, and mutton. 


Graders Are Experts 


Official U. S. meat graders are trained 
experts who must have had at least 6 
years of responsible experience in the grad- 
ing, buying, or selling of meat in large 
wholesale before they 
eligible to become Government meat 
graders. In addition, they must pass 
satisfactorily a 12-month probationary 


quantities are 


period. These stiff qualifications are 
designed to insure a uniform application 
of the grade standards. 

Service charge for grading is $2.70 an 
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these grades are voluntary. 


hour. This charge makes the service self- 
supporting. On the average, about 50 
beef carcasses can be graded in an hour. 
The cost averages about three-hundredths 
of a cent per pound. That cost of grading 
is too small to make a difference in the 
cost of meat to consumers. 

Graders are available ar all of the prin- 
cipal livestock slaughtering and dressed 
meat-marketing centers of the United 
States. 

They are subject to call every weekday 
by packers, wholesalers, retailers, or others 
who have a financial interest in the meat. 
Your dealer can get graded meat for you 
if you ask him to. 


Prefer Graded Meat 
A Nation-wide of consumer 


opinion conducted by the American Home 
Economics 


survey 


how 
The 
majority of the first 4,000 women to ex- 
press an opinion said they would like all 
meat, including pork and poultry, cared 
for and handled under clean, sanitary 
conditions, and marked clearly with the 
Government quality grade. 

Preferences expressed, in addition to 
grading, were for more boned meats and 
more small 


Association showed 


women feel about quality grades. 


cuts. They also voiced a 
desire for standardized meat cutting prac- 


tices over the entire country. 





















Inspection Stamp 


INSPECTED 
AND PASSED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


EST. 38 


U. S. quality grades (top, |.), put on with a roller stamp, run like a purple ribbon the 
length of the carcass, and should appear on retail cuts. Available to packers on request, 
U.S. Inspected and Passed stamps (top, r.) are compulsory 
for meat and meat products shipped in interstate commerce. 
carcasses, small one for processed meats, indicate that products are wholesome food. 


Haughty pig at left could be boasting that pork does not come under grading system, 


arge stamp for meat 


You will notice on large cuts of meat a 
round purple stamp about the size of a 


quarter. 
with quality grades. 


This stamp has nothing to do 


Ic shows that the 


meat was federally inspected and passed 


as wholesome food. 


The law requires 


that it appear on all meat crossing State 


lines. 


Number in stamp identifies estab- 


lishment in which meat was inspected. 


Best Way to Cook Meat Cuts 


Low-cost cuts: 
Shank (including bone) 
Navel ae 
Thick plate 
Corner piece , 
Brisket, fresh or corned. 
Fore shank 
Neck 


Medium-cost cuts: 
Heel of round 
Prime rib—S ribs: B. Blade 
roast, 2 ribs, 
Top chuck 
Boneless rump 
Round 


Top sirloin oie aioe 
Flank 
Chuck 
Cross rib 
High-cost cuts: 
Sirloin 
Porterhouse 
Prime rib 
rib roast, 6 ribs. 
Other edible parts: 
Heart 
Kidney 
Liver 


Tongue, fresh, corned, 
pickled, smoked. 

Tripe, fresh, pickled 

Oxtail 


Sribs: A. Prime 


Use 


Soup, stew. 
Stew, boiling meat 
Do. 
Pot roast. 
Boiling meat, stew. 
Soup, stew. 
Stew, mincemeat, meat 
ioaf. 


Stew, pot roast. 
Roast. 


Pot roast, stew. 

Pot roast, corned. 

Minute steak, Swiss steak, 
pot roast, stew. 

Pot roast, roast. 

Braised steak, stew. 

Pot roast, stew. 

Pot roast. 


Broiled steak, roast. 
Broiled steak. 
Roast. 


Stew, stuffed, braised. 

Stew, meat pie. 

Fried, braised, liver loaf, 
liver paste. 

Boiled. 


Broiled, fried, creamed, 
Stew, braised, soup. 
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Despite improvement, sugar supplies remain tight and the need for 


rationing continues. 
somewhat more sugar after April. 


More sugar after April but not enough 
to justify an end of rationing and price 
control. 

That’s the opinion of Government 
sugar experts after weighing probable 
sugar supplies against demand. 

This well arouse 
mingled feelings in the housewife who is 
weary of shortages and ration stamps. 
She'll take the extra sugar—probably 
5 pounds more per person than last year— 
thank you. 


Sugar news may 


But at the same time she may 
wonder why controls are still necessary. 
And if her food budget is large, she may 
even feel that she would prefer to pay a 
little more to get more sugar. 

Unfortunately, however, the answer to 
the problem isn’t as simple as all that. 
The sugar question is as big as the world, 
in fact, because sugar is produced or sold 
practically all over the globe. 

There’s a world sugar shortage. World 
production just hasn’t recovered from the 
disruption caused by the war sufficiently 
to catch up with demand, despite efforts 
to increase production in this country and 
abroad. During the 12 months ending on 
June 30, 1946, world sugar production was 
only 27 million tons, as compared to 34% 
million tons produced annually in the pre- 
war years, 1935-39. This adds up to a 
deficit of 7,300,000 tons, even without 
taking into account an increase in world 
population. 

Progress in increasing sugar production 
has been made since that time, however. 
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However, consumers can look forward to 


Europe produced 30 to 40 percent more beet 
sugar in 1946 than 1945. Also the 1947 
outlook in Cuba is for larger production 
than in 1946. But acreage goals in the 
continental United States for 1947 are the 
largest on record. However, little sugar 
can come from the Philippines or other 
sugar-producing countries of the Orient 
in 1947 due, to a great extent, to devasta- 
tion caused by the war. Naturally we feel 
the pinch since we used to get about a 
million tons of sugar every year from the 
Philippines while Java supplied 1,250,000 
tons to the world market before the Japa- 
nese scourge struck. 

What's more, raising the price of sugar 
wouldn’t presto make more sugar fot 
American consumers, according to the 
sugar experts—not unless prices were 
skyrocketed dizzily. The sugar just isn’t 
there and can’t be grown over night. And 
because there is less sugar on world 
markets than customers want to buy, the 
competition is so keen that the only way 
we would be likely to get a bigger share 
of the world’s supply would be by bidding 
up prices sky high. Then other nations 
which have far less sugar than the United 
States might be persuaded to sell some 
of their very scarce supplies. 


A Fair Share 


Americans are consuming sugar at as 
high a rate, incidentally, as the people 
of any major nation in the world—and at 
a higher rate than most of the nations. 





Last year our total per capita sugar 
consumption was 73 pounds, as compared 
to the 100 pounds used by the average 
consumer in prewar years. 

Citizens of Canada and England have the 
same sugar ration allowance as we do, but 
nearly all people in the war areas are 
getting along on far less. 

Still, some aggrieved housewives may 
wonder why it’s up to us to export sugar 
when we don’t have enough for ourselves. 
Ah, but we don’t in the true sense export 
any sugar—since we use far more sugar 
than we produce in the continental United 
States and its possessions. In fact, a 
third of the sugar we consume comes from 
other countries, only two-thirds of our 
total sugar supplies being produced within 
the continental United States and our 

But what about those reports of big 
overseas shipments of sugar? There’s been 
a lot of misinformation going around in 
that connection, owing to the fact that 
some Cuban sugar, destined for export to 
other countries, is refined in the United 
States. But our refining this foreign- 
bound sugar means more business for 
American firms and jobs for American 
workers. 

Another question that is sometimes 
raised to the puzzlement of the homemaker 
is why the United States doesn’t hold on 
to all the sugar it buys from Cuba instead 
of sharing it with other countries. This 
country does buy practically all the Cuban 
sugar crop, it is true. But our Govern- 
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make layer cakes with a thick sugar icing and filling. 


ment buys the sugar as a sort of trustee. 
It was felt that this would be better and 
fairer for all concerned than if the sugar- 
hungry nations were all to bid against 
each other in a mad scramble for sugar. 
Under the present plan buyers are assured 
fair prices and Cuba avoids the danger of 
extreme inflation and deflation. Further- 
more, other countries besides the United 
States bought sugar from Cuba before the 
war, so it’s probable that Cuba wants to 
preserve these markets for her sugar by 
continuing to supply them with sugar also. 

While venturing the hopeful forecast of 
more sugar after April with reasonable 
assurance, the sugar experts have their 
fingers crossed against unpredictable and 
untimely possibilities such as crop failures, 
political unrest, or transportation stop- 
pages which could upset their calculations. 


Heavy Demand for Sugar 


Vast quantities of sugar will be required 
to permit even this modest increase in the 
per capita consumption of American con- 
sumers. To allow everybody in the United 
States 5 extra pounds of sugar and to 
increase the allotment of industrial users 
from 60 to 70 percent of their prewar con- 
sumption on April 1, would require be- 
tween 700,000 and 750,000 tons above 
what’s needed to maintain our present 
consumption level. 

One reason we've been having trouble 
making sugar supplies go round, is that 
our population has increased from 130 
million to 142 million since prewar years. 
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Also, the higher incomes have upped con- 
sumer demand for manufactured products 
containing sugar. 

All in all, this means that the day isn’t 
yet here when the housewife can walk into 
the store and buy all the sugar she wants, 
sans ration stamps. Though the prospect 
for more sugar is good, she would do well 
to keep her sugar-saving recipes handy. 
Other Sweetenings 

As long as sugar shortages are with us, 
the little matter of other sweetenings is 
of particular interest. Corn sirups, honey, 
cane sirup, sorghums, or maple sirup can 
be used to save sugar, provided, of course, 
that you can get them and they are not too 
expensive for the purpose desired. 

‘With the record corn crop, the outlook is 
for better supplies of corn sirup provided 
production isn’t interrupted. 

This year’s honey crop is smaller than 
last because of the unfavorable weather. 
Bees don’t like to get wet and they don’t 
carry umbrellas; hence the rain in many 
honey-producing areas during the season 
when bees would normally be collecting 
honey held down production somewhat. 
Also, a large proportion of last year’s 
crop of honey has been snapped up by 
buyers in rural areas, with the result that 
city dwellers are unlikely to find as much 
honey as they want to buy until the new 
crop starts coming to market. 

As trees aren't tapped for maple sugar 
until spring, it’s too early to forecast what 
supplies of this sweet will be. 


Dried fruit contains sugar. 
part of the sweetening, as well as increase the food value. 


When added to cakes, it can supply 


When sorghum, molasses, and cane sirup 
are used instead of sugar, 15 times as much 
is required to get the same sweetening be- 
cause they aren't as sweet as ordinary 
sugar. Even more corn sirup is needed— 
a double portion of corn sirup being te- 
quired to do the sweetening job of one 
portion of sugar. Maple sugar has about 
the same sweetening properties as ordinary 
sugar, while one cup of honey is about 

6 times as swect as a cup of sugar (though 
weight for weight, honey and sugar havethe 
same sweetening properties). But don't 
forget that sirups add water as well as their 
own special flavor to foods—This must be 
taken into account in using them in 
recipes. 


Sugar-Saving Practices 


Eating more fresh-fruit desserts is a good 
way of sparing the sugar bowl. Dried 
fruits are rich in sugar, so may be used to 
add sweetening as well as their special 
flavor and food value, to many cooked 
foods such as puddings and custards. A 
delicious sugarless confection may also 
be made by combining ground dried fruits 
and ground nuts moistened with cof 
sirup and honey. 

And don’t forget that obvious but often 
overlooked principle for sugar saving: k 
sure all sugar is completely dissolved to 
It’s good etiquette 
nowadays for dinner guests to stir theif 
coffee vigorously, if they don’t perchance 
take it black. 


get its full sweetness. 
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The return of cotton from war means more 
ot it for women’s dresses, children's clothes 
and men’s shirts. Cotton for all. 
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COTTON CARRIES ON 


There is more cotton coming on the market and house- 
wives are on the lookout for better buys in fabrics and 


style. 


A survey in which 11,000 women took part gives 


a good idea of what they are shopping for. 


Cotton, the king of textiles, went to 
war, has been home for a while and is now 
settling down. Cotton covers a great 
domain. It has industrial uses. It has 
household uses. It is fitted for use in 
many kinds and descriptions of garments. 

During the war because of its versatility 
cotton served on myriad jobs. It went into 
explosives and battleships and into the 
issued garments of our troops from the 
arctic to the equator. While the bulk of 
cotton was at war, consumers at home 
were left with the remnants. House 
dresses, children’s clothes, men’s shirts, 
sheets—all were difficult to obtain. Those 
that were obtainable in the low priced 
brackets were inferior quality fabrics. 
The yarn count in the fabric was low. The 
amount of sizing high. Of course house- 
wives considered many of the low-priced 
garments poor buys. 
what he could get. 

While this was going on many old 
garments wore out. Sheets went to pieces 
and household equipment, made of cotton, 
frayed. Asa result at the end of the war 
and the withdrawals of the demands of the 
military and our allies, more cotton 
textiles became available for consumer use 
despite the handicaps of conversion of 
machinery in the mills and despite the 
shortage of parts for replacements of 
adequate machinery. 

Cotton goods came onto the market 
during the last year in greatly increased 
volume but still there was not enough. 
There were great gaps to be filled in. 
Returned veterans needed clothing, shirts 
and socks. 


Yet everyone took 


They had to set up house- 
keeping with all its demands for cotton. 
Worn out household equipment and ward- 
robes of civilians had to be replenished 
As a result the con- 
sumption as of last July was at the rate 
of 10 million bales of cotton a year as 
compared to 6 million bales consumed in 


1939. 


with more cotton. 


But now here comes the good news. 
It looks like there will be adequate sup- 
plies of cotton textiles even if purchasing 
remains at its present high rate. There 
may even be a drop in the demand for 
cotton textiles on a wholesale indiscrimi- 
Housewives 
will be looking for higher quality ma- 
terials. This drop in demand will be the 
result of the fact that people have filled 
in their immediate urgent needs. This, 
however, does not mean that the demand 
for cotton will materially fall off. It 
means there will be a continuing long 
range demand for high grade cotton and 
a diminishing of demand for low grade 
materials at high price. The quality and 
price of the fabric will become the criteria 
of the buyer. 


nate consumer buying scale. 


The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, in its recent Nation-wide survey of 
consumer demands showed that out of 
46 characteristics listed pertaining to 
women’s housedresses approximately one- 
third of the vote placed fabric qualifica- 
tions first. 

A very good indication of what con- 
sumers will demand in the way of fabrics 
is revealed in this survey. Eleven thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty-seven women 
were chosen to discuss the one topic of 
house dresses, a total of 750 groups in 
22 widely scattered cities were represented. 
They were predominately homemakers not 
employed outside the home. Farms and 
Cities were represented. Cooperating 
groups were adult education classes, home 
economic student clubs, and local organ- 


the 


Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 


izations connected with National 
Association of 
the General 


Women’s Clubs, Business and Professional 


American University 


Women, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the home demon- 


stration clubs of the U. S. Extension 


Service. 
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The following table points up the 
emphasis which the women placed upon 
House dresses were voted on the 
low-price, medium-price and high-price 
Throughout all of them fabric 
received marked attention. 


fabric. 
groups. 


Votes on characteristics of house dresses classi- 
fied according to the elements of a dress 
z 
Number of votes on dress 
of various price ranges 








Elements of a dress 








| 
Low | Medi | High 
Style 3,768 | 4, 986 
Fabric 39, 536 





2,849 
5, 853 
58, 768 


Cutting 
Size and fit 
Dress details 





Total___- 120, 792 


When the characteristics the women 
voted for were organized according to ma- 
terials, design, workmanship and care, 
materials led all the rest in the number of 
votes cast, as disclosed in the table below. 


Votes on characteristics of house dresses classi- 
fied according to factors entering into making 
and using a dress 


Number of votes. on 

dresses of various price 

Factors entering into making ranges 
and using a dress 








Low Medium) High 
Materials in dress 61, 456 
Design of dress 54, 327 
Workmanship of dress 46, 448 
Care of dress 4,157 
Total 120,792 | 137,837 166,388 





Another interesting ballot was on the 
qualities related to weave which consumers 
regarded as important. 


Votes on qualities related to weave 


Number of votes on dres- 
ses of various price ranges 
Fabric construction desired 














Low |Medium) High 

Well-balanced weave 1, 231 1,470 2, 027 
Firm weave 854 | 1, 533 | 1, 524 
Good quality, durable 640 94 1,116 
Does not stretch 23 26 73 
Does not ravel 21 | 51 | 57 
80 x 80 808 | 1,411 2,114 
72x 72 0 83 8 
68 x 74 1 | 106 0 
60 x 60, 64 x 64, 60 x 72 230 114 27 
40 x 6O 30 20 0 

Total 3, 838 5,718 | 6,946 


In the characteristics related to the 
quality of materials, color fastness lead 
all the rest. 


Votes for characteristics related to quality of 
materials 


Number of votes on 
dresses of various price 
Characteristics related to ranges 
quality of material 








Low Medium High 
Colorfastness 18, 305 18, 989 20, 191 
Shrinkage control ‘ 7, 704 9, 275 9, 252 
Weave, yarn count, no exces- | 
sive raveling, etc — 3, 838 5, 718 6, 946 
Fiber and yarn oe ---=--| 1,070 1, 228 1, 825 
Finishes 1,051 | 2,3: 3, 127 
Weight 5A8 | : 928 
Kind of material 164 559 
Odor 26 26 
Toai....... 32,706 | 38,679 | 42,854 








In this survey 11,000 women from coast to coast who told what they wanted about cotton house 
dresses also volunteered many wise observations on the subject. One woman said, ‘Only a 
woman with money can afford a cheap house dress because a cheap house dress has to be re- 
placed so often.” On price another commented, ‘‘You shouldn’t have to pay more for a house 
dress than 10 dozen eggs.”” Another thought there needed to be definite improvement in sizing. 
Stout women want youthful designs in large sizes. Small women want mature designs in small 
sizes. All ask for a variety in large sizes, a variety of designs for hot weather, and, hotweather 
or cold, they want freedom of movement across the back. 











11,000 women showed their interest in house dresses by eagerly taking part in a survey, 
in which they each set out the characteristics they wanted to find most in these dresses. 
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The women polled also asked for better 
labeling of house dresses in order to know 
the qualities which the fabric possesses, | 


Votes for informative labels about certain house 
dress characteristics 





Dress characteristics Number 

Of votes 

Colorfastness 11, 200 
Shrinkage control : 8, 440 
Size of dress, stated in terms buyers can interpret 5, 310 
Fiber and fabric identification 4, 134 
Washing directions : om 2, 354 
Manufacturer's or designer’s name 1, 802 
Fabric finishes 1, 575 
Yarn count 1,02 


Washability of dresses, of dress features, fasten- 

ings (also heat resistant) eauan 687 
Price on label : 661 
More informacion in simplified terms abou, labo- 

ratory tests, durability, tensile surength, abra- 

sion ; 
Quality of trimming and buttons pia EekEl ot 42 


Votes for design features relating to fit 


Number of votes on 





dresses of various price 
ranges 
Characteristics of design eee se 
. Medi- : 
Low arn High 
KF xtra fullness across back and 
front --| 2,396 2, 635 2, 84 
Full, not skimpy 1,868 | 2,067 2, 682 
Large, roomy armseye 1, 688 1, 575 1, 88) 
Roomy in right places 1,024] 1,407 | 1,467 
Long enough. full cut, good-fitting 
sleeves_. 740 969 | 1, 125 
Skirt that does not ‘ride up” 664 852 | O44 
Well-fitted dress__ 137 290 | 338 
Fitted waistline ___. 64 64 | 64 
Skirt medium width at hem; 60 to | 
72 inches 19 91 | 2 
Long enough belts 13 21 35 
Dresses long and wide enough to | 
stay in place when reaching 10 11 | ll 
Narrow shoulders 7 7 7 
Broad shoulders. -..__-- 2 0 ) 
Neckline large enough to slip over 
head we 0 30 3 
Good-fitting, comfortable neck- 
line and collar - 0 3 2 
Total_-- 8,662 10,020 | 11,49 


In later issues of the Guide consumers 
will speak on bread and meat. 





There will be more men’s shirts, and buyets 
will be looking for better quality. 
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“No Sugar Decontrol,’’ Says Anderson 


Strong pressure on the Government to 
ease the sugar shortage by immediate de- 
control of sugar was reported by Secretary 
Anderson at an address last month in 
Chicago before the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 
He stated that “‘to ease the shortage by 
this means would lay up future problems 
for many farmers, for the Government, and 
for the whole people’’. He stated that by 
such an act certain interests would gain 
from a rise in sugar prices and from rapid 
sales and resales in a speculative market. 

‘Fortunately, many people recognize 
this for what it is—an invitation to 
another boom and bust in the sugar in- 
dustry. Many growers, processors, and 
consumers remember what happened after 
the other world war. In the boom, world 
prices went to 20 cents a pound, and 
in the bust that followed there was plenty 
of sugar on the world market for a half a 
centa pound. We had to resort to quotas, 
crop restrictions, subsidies, and various 
other governmental measures to overcome 
the damage. 

“The decontrol propagandists would 
have us forget all that—and to what pur- 
pose? 

“They know it would take about a year 
to increase market supplies by producing 
more in our own fields. The seasons govern 
that. 

“Then why do they hold out the hope of 
an immediate increase in supplies as a re- 
sult of decontrol? I'll tell you. 

“They are counting on high prices here 
to outbid the prices that needy countries 
can pay and to bring us a greater share of 
the world’s short supplies.’ 


New Hampshire Advises Auto Passengers 


To avoid auto accidents, it’s not enough 
to have a safe driver at the wheel and a 
mechanically efficient car, according to an 
analysis cf accidents recently issued by the 
New Hampshire Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment. 

Every person in the car must be safety 
minded, if unnecessary risks are to be 
shunned, Malcolm Wilkins, Director of 


February 1947 


Safety of the New Hampshire Motor Ve- 
hicle Department, points out. He cites the 
example of a passenger who testified that 
he ‘tried to put a cigarette out of the win- 
dow and it blew back in. The driver be- 
came alarmed, jumped, lost control of the 
car. It swerved and left the highway, hit- 
ting a light pole.”’ 

Many other traffic accidents resulting 
from ‘‘unsafe’’ passengers are reported to 
the New Hampshire Motor Vehicle De- 
partment. For example, there was the case 
of an arguing wife whose husband hit a 
cement lamp post because he was so busy 
trying to answer her, and the case of the 
sleeping passenger. Said passenger went to 
sleep on the driver’s shoulder and caused 
him to lose control of the car as he tried 
to straighten up the sleeper. 

Even odds and ends carried in the car— 
or rather how they are carried—-may be a 
factor in causing accidents. 

“Some material on the seat slipped,” 
one New Hampshire accident victim ex- 





plained. “‘I grabbed for it, losing control 
of the car."’ 

Another driver reported that he hit a 
car parked at the curb in reaching for a 
package of literature which fell to the 
floor. In another instance, a truck driver 
reached down to move a wrench from his 
foot. As he did so, the truck ran off the 
road and hit a tree. 

Following are tips on how to be a safe 
passenger issued by the New Hampshire 
Motor Vehicle Department: 

If you want to smoke, first make cer- 
tain that it won't bother the driver in any 
way. Then dispose of the cigarette in a 
safe manner, preferably by putting it in 
an ash tray in the car. 

If you want to sleep, use the back seat. 
Sleeping in the front seat will have a bad 
psychological effect on the driver—even 
if you don’t sleep on his shoulder. 

If you want to argue, wait until you 
get home. It’s safer to throw furniture 
than to run into a cement street lamp. 
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Flying Ice Box 


A flying ice box that looks like a 
zippered bag is reported in a recent issue 
of Modern Plastics. Made of fiberglass 
coated with vinyl, the new package 
refrigerator was designed for transporting 
perishables by air freight. It has five 
pockets for holding dry ice. Underneath 
these is a refrigerated space with a capacity 
of 120 cubic feet. The glass fiber used for 
insulation is a half inch thick and weighs 
only 10 ounces a cubic foot. This light- 
ness, as well as its insulating properties, 
led to the use of glass fiber in the new 
air-freight refrigerator which is being 
tried out by a large airline. 


Eat the Navy Way 


This spinach prepared the way naval 
fliers like it! 

Nutrition-conscious school authorities 
have a fine chance for some powerful 


balanced lunch propaganda. One thou- 
sand two hundred cookbooks formerly used 
by the Naval Air Technica] Training Centers 
have been declared of no commercial value 
and donated to the Department of Agricul- 
ture by the War Assets Administration. 
They will be distributed to schools operat- 
ing school lunch programs. Those lucky 
enough to get them can make a high- 
pressure attack on that hot-dog-soda-pop 
lunch. Why, Johnny, that’s not what the 
navy fliers had for their lunch! 

Rice Growing Goes Modern 

‘““Gitty yup little airplane, we've got 
to sow rice today.’ 

Thus might a California pilot address 
his single motor plane, especially equipped 
with a built-in hopper carrying about 600 
to 800 pounds of rice seed, as he takes off 
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over a submerged rice field. For rice 
growing has gone modern on the West 
coast. Planting goes fast in a plane too, 
the rice being seeded over water at the 
rate of 50 miles an hour in strips about 
30 feet wide. 

Reason for seeding cn water is to beat 
the weeds. California farmers used to 
plant their fields with rice and then alter- 
nately irrigate them and let them dry out. 
Under those conditions the weeds flour- 
ished. So now most farmers keep their 
rice fields submerged after planting until 
the rice is ready to harvest—and many 
submerge their fields in advance of plant- 
ing and use planes to sow the rice over the 
water. 

Other modern wrinkles in California 
rice culture, as set forth in the fall issue of 
the Land Policy Review, include the use of 
combines in harvesting rice and of con- 
trolled drying methods which improve 
the milling quality of the rice. All quite 
different to the laborious hand methods 
of cultivating and harvesting rice which 
still prevail in many parts of the world! 


I'll Take Vanilla 

Whether vanilla or peach is the choice, 
could be that there’s something new and 
better about the ice cream you buy down 
Georgia way this year. Could be very 
well, indeed, because a number of Georgia 
ice-cream manufacturers went to college 
last December to learn the latest in ice- 
cream making. 

As a public service, the Dairy Depart- 
ment of the University of Georgia College 
of Agriculture held a 2-day dairy manu- 
facturing short course at Athens, Ga. 
Leading authorities on the ice cream and 
brought the 
makers up to date regarding new scientific 


dairy business ice-cream 


findings in the field and answered ques- 


tions. Problems of sanitation and man. 
agement were included on the streamlined 
2-day program. 


Where’s That Sweet Tooth? 


Problem for amateur detectives: Wha 
has the sweeter tooth, that western cows 
boy in the 10-gallon hat and high-hee 
boots or the southern planter with the 
slow draw] and panama hat? 

Elementary, my dear Watson. It’s 
good bet that the western caballero eatg 
more candy than the gentleman from thé 
South. Candy eating habits differ i 
various parts of the United States, yoy 
see. And during 1942, the averagg 
southerner ate only 13.4 pounds of cand 
as compared to 23.3 pounds eaten by th 
typical resident of the Rocky Mountai 
area, according to a survey recently com 
pleted by the Department of Commerce i 
cooperation with the National Confs@ 
tioner’s Association of the United States 
East, West, North, and South, averag 
consumption for the whole country wi 
nearly 19 pounds of candy per capita. @ 
the almost a billion dollars that Americafl 
spent for candy in 1942, only about 
percent went for the high-priced boxe 
candy, the major part of the cand 
manufactured and purchased being of tl 
bar and bulk variety. 

During 1946, Americans bought abot 
$600,000,000 worth of candy, whole 
value. That means our candy bill 1 
over a billion dollars, estimated at reti 
prices. 
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